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tarisin, from prostitution to marriage, from husband-hunt-
ing to politics, from professional tyrannies to totalitarian
tyrannies, from the Crosstianity that passes for Christianity
to questions of conscience and Creative Evolution, In-
deed, so wide is their range that only one corner of our
institutions has he not attacked: the corner of Finance,
which some would call the very foundation of modern
society, and with this strange omission we shall have ta
deal when discussing Shaw as an economist.
In practice, any attack on society becomes an attack on
its ideals, and it is these which Shaw tries to undermine and
knock down. He is against idealism because he is all for
realism. Thus a million marriages, say, do not bring into
existence a mysterious thing called the ideal of marriage.
There is no such thing; it is an abstraction, a romance.
There are a million marriages, that is all. Each is different
from the rest, each separate, each real. Every marriage
must therefore be treated as a special marriage, or a special
case, and the couple contracting it must live within its bond
(itself suitably modified) or break it according to the dictates
of conscience and nature, not according to laws and con-
ventions relating to an ideal which has no existence. The
successful marriage is achieved only by the process of trial
and error. Everything, in short, should be judged on its
merits, and the only fixed rule is that there is no fixed rule.
(It is in this sense, by the way, that Shaw is an anarchist,
or person who advocates, not absence of government, but
government by self-control, from within; in other senses he
is not only anarchist but archarchist.) In Shaw's eyes the
idealism he found in life and the romanticism he found on
the stage had one factor in common: both were false. De-
scribing idealism as 'only a flattering name for romance in
ethics and religion,' he is convinced that the tragedy and
comedy of life are 'the consequences, sometimes terrible,
sometimes ludicrous, of our attempts to found our institu-
tions on the ideal suggested to our imaginations by our
half-satisfied passions, instead of on a genuinely scientific
natural history.'
In this connection it is interesting to note that in 1934,
when he paid his first and only visit to America, Shaw spoke